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	1. Chapter 1

**What if Phil never wrote her letter urging Gilbert to try again? **

**In this story Anne and Gilbert do not reunite after his illness. Instead she becomes a successful writer and reconnects with Royal Gardner who begs her to reconsider his proposal. They have one daughter, Dido, who is as impulsive and romantic as her mother used to be. She is now nineteen, has just returned from serving with the Red Cross in the First World War, and is secretly engaged...**

**...to Gilbert Blythe's son.**

**BEGIN AGAIN**

**_April, 1919  
><em>**

'Anne- you're not dressed!'

Anne stands over her typewriter, trying to feed the ribbon into where it has escaped.

'The train isn't due till two-' she says, huffing away a strand of red hair.

How does anyone manage this without turning every finger black? Her nose begins to tickle and she twitches it, instead of risking what would no doubt leave an inky moustache. Not that Dido would mind, but Royal certainly would. The toes of his Turkish slippers jut into the room, his heels remain in the hall, and his fingers make an impatient tapping sound on the doorframe. Forgetting herself Anne scratches her upperlip.

'Is that to match your suit?' Royal says, not unkindly, tossing Anne his starched white handkerchief. He looks so odd without it unfurling from his top pocket his appearance almost unnerves her.

'I take it you don't approve of the colour I'm wearing,' Anne replies, dabbing her face. 'We're not going to the theatre, Roy, we're going to the station-'

'To collect our only daughter, whom we haven't seen for_ two_ years.'

'Exactly. I doubt she'll care what I'm wearing- besides I thought you liked this suit?' she says, shrugging her shoulders, playfully, in her charcoal coloured jacket.

'I do like it... for funerals-'

Anne frowns and sits heavily in her chair. Her husband hesitates for a moment then ventures into the study, stepping over the Persian rug as though the garden of lilies hides white hot coals. He plucks at the knees of his trousers and crouches down beside her.

'Forgive me, duck', he murmurs, 'we've had more than our share of those.'

He reaches for Anne's hand and she remembers how she clutched it, numbly, as they listened to the eulogy for Phil's son and Charlie's son and Jane's son. For Lewis Allen and Jen's husband. She becomes aware of the waxy ends of Royal's moustache pressing against the back of her hand.

'The war is won_, o_ur daughter is coming_ home_,' he reminds her, wondering why he should have to. 'She's spent two years in some ghastly khaki uniform, don't you think she'd want to see her Mamma in something a little more...' Royal drops her hand to make a flourishing gesture, 'chic?'

He watches his wife nod mutely and twits her nose. 'You missed a bit.'

Anne feels she is missing more than that, instead she smiles.

'You're right, dear, of course, you're right. I haven't given this moment the attention it deserves... I've been caught up with this draft -the publishers... I just wanted it _done_ before our girl came home, I don't want to waste one moment. We have so much to relearn about each other...'

Anne pauses, uncertain how to continue. Dido's latest letter contains an announcement that casts a shadow over all their delight. She and Royal still haven't discussed it properly. Well, it's a busy time, what with her new book, Roy's exhibition, all the victory parties they've attended and hosted. Time simply runs away from them. And they gladly let it run. The last four years feel like four centuries, who can blame them if they prefer not to talk of difficult things? Now the days fly by like hours, Dido's news is about to become fact -worse- is about to be made public on the number twelve platform of Kingsport station. Anne inhales sharply, knowing this cannot be put off any longer.

'This young man she's engaged herself to, for one...'

Royal stands up and catches his reflection in the oval mirror above the fireplace. He approaches it, purposefully, his long-lashed eyes lighting upon the photographs Anne keeps in here. They are what he calls 'her lot'; the Avonlea dears, the Patty's Place clique, her writers, musicians and poets. His gaze rests on the one image that has always rankled, though he knows it is unreasonable. It is Anne in her cap and gown graduating from Redmond with a bouquet of lily of the valley in her hands. He picks it up, puts it down, then slides his hand over his slicked back hair.

'She is not engaged,' he tells his reflection. 'This 'whoever-he-is' merely asked for her hand. She hasn't accepted him-'

'You mean _you_ haven't accepted him-'

Royal turns from the mirror to find his wife using his handkerchief to wipe the typewriter keys. He slams his hand upon the edge of mantlepiece.

'No_,_ I haven't accepted him. Who is he to us? This -this upstart, who thinks he can swoop in and rob us of our daughter. Some_ nobody_-'

'He's hardly that, Roy, he's a Captain and a DC-'

'You sound as though you want her to attach herself to him-'

Anne can feel Royal's eyes on the back of her head as he approaches, and resolutely works the dark sludge from the typewriter keys.

'I don't have an opinion one way or another, and I don't see how I can be expected to have one when we haven't even met the boy-'

'How can you be so detached about this, I don't understand you-'

Anne flings the handkerchief to the floor and stares at her husband, a ring of green round her dark grey eyes.

'And I don't see how you can be such a snob. You seem to have forgotten my own humble beginnings.'

Royal picks up his hankerchief and inspects it carefully.

'A low blow, Anne,' he murmurs, examining the stains. 'One has nothing to do with the other.'

He calmly folds the cloth and places it on Anne's desk. No doubt she would prefer him to throw it into the fire, what was one silk hankerchief to the literary sensation, Anne Gardner? She takes her lifestyle too much for granted. Servants, a motor car, vacations in far off lands, these things weren't simply summoned from the air like her fairy stories. He clears his throat, as he always does when he is about to make an important point.

'But as you insist on bringing up your past then consider... Who do you think your parents would have wanted you to marry? Who did your people in Avonlea want you to marry-'

Anne eyes dart to the mantlepiece. She stands up and walks to the door.

'We should continue this conversation later,' she says, coolly. 'I have to change.'

Royal follows her out of the room, peering up the stairs in case the staff should hear them.

'Talk all you want, Anne, my mind is made up. I don't care who he is, or what power he thinks he has over our daughter, he is not welcome at Alderley. He is not to be invited, he is not to be encouraged. We shall simply collect our daughter from the train, tip our hats, and keep walking. Do you understand?'

She does not answer. Royal attempts to prove his resolve by striding out of the room in emphatic fashion when Anne grasps his arm.

'Roy, she's in_ love_. Don't you remember how that felt_? _It's incredible to me that you'd do to Dido what your mother tried to do to us-'

'Perhaps I should have heeded her advice.'

Anne releases his arm as though it burns her and swipes at sudden tears. A black smudge appears under her eye, and seeing this Royal softens. He brings his thumb to his wife's face.

'I'm sorry, I shouldn't have said that. You know you have a talent for making me say things I don't mean, you know I adore you. Without you I would never have a daughter as headstrong as her infamous mother. I'm not half as surprised as you think I am that she has done something so foolhardy. No doubt she went through hell in France, it's natural she might mistake her feelings under the circumstances. Any woman would. Which, if you'll remember is _another_ reason why I disliked the idea of her serving in the Ambulance Corps. I gave into her whim against my better judgment, and now...' Royal says, gesturing for Anne to continue.

'We must pay for our folly as for our crime,' she recites, dully.

'Exactly,' he says, and wets the tip of his finger to erase the ink from Anne's skin. 'Do you think I want to upset our daughter the moment she steps off the train? Of course I don't -but in the end she'll see her Papa was right.'

He slides his hand down Anne's throat and fingers the amber beads that circle it. His eyes darken as he presses her against the emerald wallpaper in the hall. Her hair forms a halo round her face, which is still as smooth and glowing as it was when he married her the day she turned thirty-three. She wears no make up, excepting a ruby stain on her lips that makes her teeth seem even whiter. He stares at her mouth and feels her breath come out in short, warm bursts.

'To think we've been married these twenty years and I still haven't managed to tame you.'

Anne recognises the excitement in her husband's blue eyes. He is still quite as handsome as he ever was, if blurred round the edges. His black hair is thinning, his chin no longer strong, nor his waist so trim. None of this prevents Anne from wishing he would look at her this way, yet all she can think of is getting free of him.

'Roy, Morrison could walk by at any moment... And I still have to change-'

'Of course,' he mutters, letting her pass. Anne dashes up the staircase and he calls after her. 'You'll have to do without Harriet, I'm afraid. She's hanging Dido's new drapes-'

'Oh Royal...' Anne sighs, looking down at him. 'It's such an extravagance when so many people are going without -I thought we had decided to keep the old ones. There'll be nothing left for our girl to return home_ to_,' she says, referring to four poster bed and furnishings that have been purchased for Dido's room.

'Is it a crime to want to make her happy?' Royal replies, sending his wife a brilliant smile.

Anne gives him a small wave and turns away, knowing with each step they are about to break their daughter's heart.

**...**

***The Red Cross provided nurse aids, ambulance drivers and catering services during the first world war.**

***DC is a medal for Distinguished Conduct in battle**

**Thank you so much for reading my first ever AU. I've always wondered how Call Me Carrots manages to write so many stories simultaneously, and then I accidentally wrote this last night. I am still working on The Last of the Windy Willows Love Letters, but after being inspired by the war story, The Piper, the after the war story, Not As We Were, and especially, The Enamel Heart, I couldn't stop myself imagining this.**

** I hope you don't think I have stomped all over your story, BrightRiver, it is such a brilliant idea I wanted to try and write my own.**

**Katherine with a K**


	2. Chapter 2

**_Chapter two_**

If it is spring Bolingbroke doesn't know it. The sun shines white overhead, a thick mist blankets the streets, and the Gardner's driver pulls to the side of the road to ignite the lamps on the Daimler straight six. Anne studies the glass of the rear window and on a whim draws a line through the condensation. She peers into the thin, clear gap and makes out a leafless oak, a boy on a bicycle in a bright yellow cap, an Indian nanny wheeling a perambulator; strange that so much life can fit in so small a space. She brings her mouth to the cold glass and fogs it up once more.

'What are you sighing about?' Royal asks her, patting down dove grey silk as he searches for his watch. 'Damn this traffic, we're going to be late!'

Anne turns and reaches into the pocket of his pinned striped jacket, retrieving a gold time piece.

'You're wearing your pockletless waistcoat, remember?' she says, handing it to him. It had been the tailor's idea because Royal wanted something that would give him a slimmer silhouette. It is a flattering cut, but, much like her husband, not very practical.

The driver returns, breathing clouds into the car, and feels Mrs Gardner's gloved hand on his shoulder.

'Take Montrose Ave, Lester, it's a little out of the way but the we should at least have a clear run.'

Royal eyes his wife and wonders, not for the first time, how Anne manages to have a mind filled with fancy _and_ good sense. She is quite the enigma. He often describes her as such to his chums at the club; it reflects well on his character that he can manage such a woman. For the last few weeks, however, she has embodied that word a little too well. The war ending and Dido returning added much needed spark to their conversation. Wintry nights were fired up with debates over which recital they would take their daughter to, and what she would study at Redmond. It had all been pleasantly easy until Dido's latest letter. Since then Anne has become unreadable, he feels he cannot honestly say if she is pleased by the news or appalled.

'William Blythe?' said Royal, thoughtfully, passing the letter to his wife. He sat back in his dining chair and tried to place the name. 'Do we know any Blythes?'

Anne bent her head over the pale blue page smothered in their daughter's loopy writing. 'When you say _we_, Roy, do you mean the Gardner 'we' or the Bolingbroke 'we'?'

'Both, I would have thought,' he answered. 'If this chap doesn't run in our circle there's not much future for the two of them, surely-' His voice trailed off and he observed his wife, who appeared to be reading the same sentence over and over. 'We _did_ know some Blythes, didn't we, duck?'

'Blythe is a common enough name,' Anne said, shortly. 'Would you mind very much if I took this to my study?' She tucked the pages into the envelope.

'Doesn't look like I have much say in the matter -or _any_ matter come to that,' he huffed, helping himself to another currant bun. 'But then what have I always said? That daughter of ours takes wholly after _you_.'

'Yes, you do say that,' Anne replied, and left the room.

She had barely closed the heavy mahogany door behind her before she fell to the floor. The lilies on her rug blurred and her hands became wet as she rocked back and forth on her knees. _Dido home_. _Dido in love_. _Captain William Blythe_. The words crowded her head, crammed in her mouth, and a silent cry, so sharp it felt she was being cut open emerged from her throat. She thought she would be sick. It wasn't until the butler knocked and asked if she preferred to take tea in the study that Anne realised an hour must have passed. She became aware of her aching wrists, how cold the room was, and moving to the window instructed Morrison to remake the fire and bring her a hot toddy.

'And leave the whiskey here,' she said, staring hard at the view of the garden. The shrubbery lay under inches of snow, so white it hurt to look at it. So white that when Morrison returned with her drink she could scarcely make out his face.

A month has passed since that morning yet the view is almost the same. The mist is so thick Anne finds herself wishing Lester will tell them they will have to abandon the journey. Once they cross the bridge into the Old City the fog begins to lift and the Gardners find themselves on platform twelve just as the porters are opening the carriage doors. She links arms with her husband and wades through soldiers and nurses, leaping children and wives crying out, craning her head above the swarm.

They hear her first, calling for them both in a low, smoky voice like her Aunt's.

'Mamma! Papa! I'm here, I'm here!'

And she is, Diana Dorothy Gardner, standing on a battered trunk and waving a rose coloured hat. Royal releases his wife and shoulders his way to her side, swinging his daughter in his arms so that her worn, black boot knocks a soldier's cap from his head. Before she can apologise she finds herself carried along the platform to where the crowds have thinned.

Anne loses sight of them for a moment, overwhelmed by the sense she is making her way through a forest at night. She holds her arms out in front of her and catches dream-like glimpses of Dido waving madly and kissing her father and slipping what looks like an outsized foxglove over dark, glossy hair. This was no doubt her Papa's suggestion. Anne wishes he hadn't. When she beholds her daughter at last she has an powerful urge to strip her of everything; her bulky, loose coat, her strange fitted hat, anything that might get in the way of her touching and seeing and smelling her child.

'Mamma... oh Mamma, I've_ missed_ you-'

'It's over now, love, it's over, it's over... it's over, it's over, it's over...'

Dido closes her eyes and lets the scent of lily of the valley and two much missed arms envelope her once more. She is worryingly thin. No doubt her mother will say the same of her. After France -Dido always divides her life into Before and After now- she has come to see herself as resilient and supple as a whip of willow. Whereas Mamma feels as brittle as bone china. Reluctantly, she loosens her hold.

'Alright, old thing?'

Anne nods, cupping her daughter's face in her hands. She has her father's thick lashes and inky hair, her mother's dark grey eyes and her pointed little chin... and there- on her nose- a smattering of-

'Tash!'

A husky voice calls from behind Anne's shoulder. She watches mutely as a scarred, brown hand intrudes between them and grabs her daughter's arm.

'Tash, I couldn't find you- this place is worse than Auchonvilliers after Fatigues-'

'It's madness, isn't it?' Dido says, 'Introductions will be a bit of a chore in here. What say we meet up at- Papa, is Pacey's still in existence?'

'I should say so,' Royal says, smoothly, 'Kingsport would riot if that place shut down-'

'Ah, Roy-' Anne says, her hand waving behind a khaki clad back in an attempt to gain her husband's attention, 'I thought we were heading straight-'

She doesn't finish her sentence because the soldier is bending in close to her daughter's forehead and dropping a kiss on her pink felt hat.

'You go with your folks, I'll meet you there,' he mutters, then lifts his hand to his cap and gives it a tug. 'Mr Gardner. Mrs Gardner,' he says, before turning on his heel.

Anne does not see his face for more than a second and she knows.

'Are you truly alright, Mamma?'

'I'm fine, darling -it's this crowd-'

'I can't make out a word you're saying. Let's get out of here, oh, I hope we can find a cab!' says Dido, rocking up onto her tiptoes to catch a glimpse of the man who is striding away.

'We can do_ far_ better than that!' Royal declares. He is almost as excited about showing off his auto as he is about seeing her again.

Dido whistles for what Royal vows to himself will be the last time, and offers both ladies an arm. They weave in and out of a Friday throng, around rucksacks, baskets, and dropped umbrellas and have almost reached the main entrance when their daughter brings them to a halt.

'Good gravy! My suitcase, I've left my suitcase-' She looks up at her father, expectantly, who turns to his wife.

'Anne, I wouldn't have the _faintest_ where one would find a porter here, I always leave that to Lester.'

'Papa, you are hopeless!' Dido laughs, 'We left our bags by a stand selling roasted nuts.'

Anne notices Royal stiffen at the mention of the word 'we' and imagines the tense conversation about to had in the back of the Daimler. It might be avoided if she could convince them to walk to Pacey's, it is only half a mile away, and it occurs to her that Royal never intended on taking Dido there at all. Instantly she sees the young Captain sitting at a good table he has chosen especially, waiting for Dido's family to arrive.

Royal doesn't take much convincing. In fact he agrees so readily to Anne's suggestion that she hunt out the case and follow them in a cab, she begins to feel guilty for suspecting her husband. And foolish. As the smell of salted nuts gets stronger Anne realises she's forgotten to ask Dido what her bag looks like. Hoping the nut seller might be of some help she lines up behind a tall gentleman and waits. The aroma is wonderfully tempting. Her stomach begins to protest at being given nothing but tea and toast for days, and she feels about for her coin purse.

The girl at the nut stand gives her a blank stare when she asks about Dido's suitcase, and a brown paper bag filled with hazelnuts. Anne tears it open, popping a hot, salted kernels into her mouth, and bumps into the chest of the man behind her.

'Oh, I'm sorry-' she mumbles, her tongue almost scorched, and darts to the luggage piled between two iron pillars.

There is nothing for it, she is going to have to examine the tags on every one. She stuffs the bag of nuts into her coat and falls to her knees, when another hand comes into view, this one holding a smart leather case.

'Were you looking for this, Mrs Gardner?'

Anne straightens slowly and turns to face the man she had collided with. He has the same coltish lilt in his voice, the same broad shoulders filling out a navy wool coat. Under his hat she detects silvery wings of close cropped hair, and his eyes. Those same hazel eyes stare at her, bemusedly. The nut meat sticks to the roof of her mouth, she knows she should thank him but she can't. Instead the years melt from her like mist in the sun. She is forty-three. She is thirty-three. She is twenty-three, and standing on the Bright River platform watching the train carry him away. Without knowing why, with no way of explaining, she says to him now what she called to him then.

'No.'

**...**

*** Auchonvilliers is a village in the Somme. Fatigue duty is the work soldiers do when they are not on the front line, mostly maintenance and digging. After Fatigues they were free to spend the evening as they wished.**

**Thank you so much for all your reviews, I never expected an AU to be all that popular, I just wanted to play around with an idea that grew not from L.M.M. but from the other amazing writers on this site. **

**You're right Vicky, this does feel like a radio play. I think because I am writing this in the present tense, (good spotting Alinya) it makes it seem far more exciting, even if the action is buying a bag of nuts.  
><strong>

**I was thrilled with all of your questions, because that means you want to turn the page (or at least read the next post) so I feel I am doing something right. As for the DC, I'm sorry for not asterisking that. It is a medal for Distinguished Conduct, the same medal Walter Blythe received.**

**Especial high fives to PelirrojaBiu as to Dido's name. Girl, you are good!**

**Katherine**


	3. Chapter 3

**_Chapter three_**

The word 'no' never bodes well when it comes from Anne. Had Gilbert been twenty three he would certainly have winced. But he is more than twice that age and has the salt and pepper hair to prove it. And fine creases at the corners of his eyes, and scores in his cheeks that had once been dimples. He likes to think he has grown into himself. Ten years ago he still had a boyish look he suspects may have hampered his career. He would stand in the amphitheatre during his lectures and see white haired gents glaring back at him, their wiry brows bristling with the common complaint, Who on earth does this whippersnapper think he is?

No doubt it would have been easier if he'd remained in Nova Scotia. The Cooper Prize still carries prestige in Kingsport, and whenever he is introduced here the mention of his win never fails to be followed by, 'which wasn't awarded again for more than a decade.' Today when he takes the stage he is no longer staring out at grey faced nay-sayers, but at eager men and women who accost him in hallways to ask about advances in blood storage or the citrate method of anticoagulation.

These impromptu discussions have become the highlights of his day, and the bane of his assistant who has a schedule to keep him on. Halifax, Montreal, Syracuse, then finally home to Boston. He lives by the Charles River because he needs to be close to the water. It's a small concession to the life he once had growing up on the Island, though not enough to make up for the fact that Boston University is a Methodist institution. A fact Gilbert's aunt never failed to bring up whenever they went home for Christmas.

In moments of rare sentiment he'll say there's no home to go back to now -usually after picking up a faded daguerreotype from his desk. This invariably goads his son into pointing out that they've_ never_ had a home to go back to, before he feints to the left, pulls his father into a headlock and the picture of the Blythe farm from out of his hand.

Will liked Avonlea enough to look with pride upon the scars he collected from his summers there. He even considered attending Prince of Wales College in Charlottetown for all of five minutes, before his father reminded him he was never actually a student of that school, and neither was his mother.

'I was sorry to hear of her passing,' Anne says. She stops in the middle of the footpath and squeezes Gilbert's arm. 'Katherine and I were- well, chums is not exactly the word-'

'Kindred spirits is how she described it,' says Gilbert, lightly.

He tucks Anne's hand into his elbow once more and presses further up the street. They have demolished the bag of nuts and sent a cab with the children's luggage onto the tea house without them. It was Anne's idea. She tells herself that Royal is bound to hold fire until she appears, and the longer she delays her arrival at Pacey's the more chance Captain Blythe has of changing her husband's mind.

'Let me guess,' Anne continues, stepping around a shard of broken glass, 'there was a discernable hint of sarcasm in Katherine's voice when she said that.'

'Wouldn't like to say,' Gilbert responds, with a conspiratorial look.

He holds it a second too long and Anne begins to fuss with the veil on her hat. Though wads of cloud loom over them Gilbert finds himself asking if the sun is bothering her.

'Yes -no... Gil, I don't want to pry-' Anne says quickly, 'and I hope you don't mind my saying this -but Katherine Brooke was the last woman I ever imagined you marrying. I don't mean to be rude, it's only that I'm not sure when I will see you next, and it's not the sort of thing one can put in a letter.'

'Oh, I don't know... if memory serves we used to share some heated exchanges-'

'Gossipy things about Redmond and home-'

It stings him to hear her describe their letters that way, but it's hardly her fault that she sees the world so differently. None of this is her fault, or his. Nor Will's or Dido's. Just another random event, essentially meaningless, frustratingly inexplicable. The way some people succumb to influenza and some do not. The way great feats of engineering can suddenly disintegrate. If Katherine had been one minute later, or earlier. Instead she fell to her death with thirty-three others who had been working on the Quebec Bridge. And is buried under a steel cross in her beloved Kahnawake.

The silence becomes a space between them, one that her old self had once encouraged. Now she is filled with urgency because every step they take is one they can never have back.

'Come,' she says, encouragingly, 'we have ten short minutes to catch up on thirty years. Not that we won't have plenty to talk about at Pacey's- but that is bound to be a very different conversation-'

She is gazing at him the way she did when he saw her at the station. He wishes she wouldn't, because he has just discovered he hasn't lost the knack of seeing things in her eyes that aren't really there. How is it possible for her to appear so unchanged? Naturally, her look has evolved from the simple style she used to favour. Her coat is in the latest mode, and drapes around her like a cocoon, and her hat is in a bold geometrical shape, with stiff dyed feathers and a spotted net. Yet within all that finery an unbound spirit glows. She works on him like sunlight, he cannot help but open up.

'Ten minutes, you say?'

'Probably closer to eight now.'

'Lets go the long way then, by the rotunda. That will give us... a good five minutes each. I'll go first as you are so curious, but-' he clutches her arm and squeezes it, '_No_ interrupting. After that, it's your turn-'

'Me? There's nothing to tell-' His face says it all and she laughs. 'Oh, alright. But _you_ first. Now -go!'

'Right, ah,' he pauses, and bites his lip as he used to when he muddling out a math problem. 'Shall I start with Katherine first, or before that?'

It is Anne's turn to give him a look.

'Before it is. So, when did we last see each other...'

He knows the answer to that and almost believes she does, too. But instead of waiting for a reply he takes a breath and begins. After the fever, Redmond. Then a relapse. His supervisor recommends a specialist in Pennsylvania. A six week visit becomes a year. Then back to Redmond. Graduation. Three job offers, one from Halifax, one from Philadelphia, and one from Glen St Mary-

'You mean you might have returned to the Island?' Anne asks him.

'I did return, but not till later. Stop interrupting. So then it was back to Philly, then Boston, then a short stint in Montreal. That's where I first met Katherine. She was Doctor Landsteiner's secretary back then, at St Mark's. You might have heard of him?'

Anne has heard of him. More than that, she knows he specialises in haematology. She also knows that Gilbert has forgotten to mention the five months he spent in Vancouver. But she doesn't say any of this, instead she shakes her head.

'No? He received a Nobel Prize for the immunological response to incompatible blood types?'

'Let me guess,' Anne says, "you're an A?'

'Nope, just a plain old O, Mrs Gardner. You?'

'I thought we weren't doing questions.'

'True, so what year am I up to... 1897. That was a big year for young Doctor Blythe, finally finished my doctorate and Katherine and I were married. Will was born in England. After that it was back to Montreal -more for Kat's sake than for mine. She was studying anthropology, indigenous languages, Iroquoian especially... She didn't really take to motherhood-'

'It's harder than it looks.'

Gilbert turns to her and smiles. One of his generous, open smiles that are as much a part of him has his hazel eyes and curly hair.

'Thank you, Anne. Most people say how sorry they are.'

It's hearing him say her name that does it. That and the thought of all the children she was so sure would be his. Dozens of brown limbed brats spitting spruce chews at unsuspecting Pyes, rambling over the Blythe homestead, and teasing the life out of the latest Avonlea school master. She lets go his arm and races ahead to the rotunda, fighting hard against the ache behind her eyes. Cry, now? How sentimental would that look -not to say unhinged.

Gilbert seems to know, in any case he takes his time walking over to her. His unbuttoned coat flies behind him accentuating muscular thighs and slim hips. She remembers hearing that he was once on the rowing team, but can't think of a way to can ask him without it becoming obvious she has been following his astonishing career from the beginning. Before Medical school, before the scholarship, before the Medal. To the days when his name topped hers in their one roomed schoolhouse. Anne knows it all, the way she knows her own hand or her child's face. She thinks of her daughter and brims with gladness that Dido will know Gilbert, too.

He ascends the stairs of the rotunda and grips hard at the railings, pivoting back and forth while he takes in the view. This time of year offers little more than some pruned back roses and an empty fountain.

'I wish it would rain,' he says, so softly she is not sure she is supposed to have heard him.

He turns abruptly and catches Anne looking at him. She is thinking of the storm that passed the night she was told that Gilbert was dying. Then her memories fly further, to the hurricane that struck when she was teaching in Avonlea. Every window blew out of Green Gables and there was no glass to be had to replace them; the potato harvest that year has never yet been equalled.

'Remember when-' she begins.

'Uh-uh,' says Gilbert, sternly. 'I'm not spending our last five minutes playing _do you remember_.' He offers his arm and leads her down the stairs to a path that follows the river. 'Time for you to tell me everything I don't know.'

'That would be a short conversation,' she says, elbowing him.

'Alright then. Tell me how it is that you and- Mr Gardner decided on a ten year engagement?'

'Ten years?' Anne laughs. 'we were only engaged three months. I know Island gossip can be unreliable, but surely even Fred knew that.'

They walk on a few steps and Gilbert stops, releasing Anne's arm from his own. He pulls his fedora from his head and begins to pinch at the teardrop crown. Anne waits for him to look at her but all his attention has gone to his hat.

'I didn't know you didn't know,' she says, feebly. She longs to add, what about you, you were supposed to marry Christine.

Gilbert is rubbing his mouth as she speaks. His eyes flick over her, then back to the rotunda as though he thinks he may have left something behind.

'No. You're right, my mistake,' he says, stiffly, and tilts his hat low over his brow. 'We should hurry, Mrs Gardner, I'm sure our children will be wondering where we are.'

**...**

*** the Quebec bridge collapsed twice, I am referring to the first collapse in 1907**

*** Kahnawake is Mohawk territory**

*** Dr Landsteiner is Austrian but I moved him to Montreal**

**Thank you again for your reviews, I am seriously overwhelmed. I wrote this on a whim, more for myself than anything else.  
><strong>

**Firstly, thanks to BrightRiver for being so chill about me taking her idea and running with it. Please read The Enamel Heart to see why I find it so inspiring. **

**Secondly, to clarify Anne and Roy live in Bolingbroke, Nova Scotia, which is about twenty miles from Kingsport. Their house is called Alderley which also features in my Diary stories, but that's just because I like the name not because I am consciously referencing it. **

**Thirdly, props to Guest for 'fictional depression' (I get you completely, and was utterly messed up after writing the final chapter of Redmond Diaries -the second year) and to Alinya for 'cosmic sympathy' that was lovely.**

**Fourthly, sorry to DianaStorm09, I just realised haven't read your latest Sherlock fic yet :o/**

**To Erika -sorry not sorry, consider it revenge for Gale and Madge in No More Owed**

**To PelirrojaBiu -23 was just a bit of poetic license, if I am a year out then my bad. As for 'she knows' I deleted at least fifty words from that sentence.  
><strong>

**To others with questions I haven't been able to read your reviews in full because they haven't come up on this site yet, only in truncated form on my email. I'll have to reply to you later.**

**Katherine**
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**_Chapter four_**

'You're starting early!'

'You mean you're late.'

Will slumps onto the stool next to his father and drops his cap on the mahogany bar.

'Buy a soldier a drink?' he says, and puts in an order for a Boston sour.

'It's the same as a whiskey sour,' Gilbert explains to the bar man, opening his pocketbook and laying a note under his empty glass. 'Are you allowed to drink in uniform, Captain Blythe?'

He plucks the cherry from Will's glass and pops it into his mouth. The jewel bright fruit bursts on his tongue and smells of Ruby Gillis.

'-Dads, you're supposed to laugh now,' Will is saying, _'_ Dads -hello, are you there?'

Gilbert lays the memory away and gives his son a withering look. 'I've been here for nearly two hours.'

'Sorry old man, those Gardners sure can talk. You should have been there-' says Will, nudging Gilbert's shoulder.

His father looks tired and glum. Will had hoped they might grab a cheap meal and take in a band at a club. Since the Armistice last November every night begs to be celebrated, especially in a university town like Kingsport. He used to dread coming here with his father on conferences. There was nothing to do but run up and down the Redmond clock tower and seek out forbidden books in the library. Not enough to recommend the place if you were twelve. But if you were a man of twenty-two, freshly returned from an eighteen month stint in the Royal Flying Corps and up to your eyebrows in love with the belle of Bolingbroke, perhaps Kingsport wasn't a bad old joint after all.

Her parents, however, they will take some careful thought. He takes his drink, pours a slug in the empty glass and slides it to his father.

'Is it your shout?' Gilbert asks, giving him a grin.

Will cradles his face in his hand and swirls his drink with his finger. 'Tash's folks are really something-'

'Why do you call her that?'

'Tash?' Will says, as though his father has just asked him why he calls the grass green. He wiggles his wet fingertip over his nose. 'For those, of course. Tache de Rousseur-'

'You mean _freckles_? You're telling me you call Miss Gardner 'freckles' -to her face -and your head is still in one piece?'

'Well... Yeah,' Will answers. 'We all had nicknames over there. I was Fletcher-'

'As in arrows, because you fly?'

'You're too smart for my squad, it wasn't anything half so clever. William Blythe sounds like William Bligh-' Will says, and waits for his father to make the connection.

'Bligh of the 1789 mutiny, the one led by Fletcher Christian?'

'Got it in one,' says Will, raising the dregs of his drink in a toast.

'Why not just call you Bligh?' his father says, shaking his head.

'I dunno -it's not something you can apply logic to, Dads. Though I had to laugh when I met Mrs Gardner-'

'Oh yes, and why's that?' Gilbert asks him. He leans in close in order to hear him above the piano.

Will stares at him, his gold eyes wide with disbelief that such a celebrated intellect has asked another obvious question.

'Tache de Rousseur, it translates into something like 'a little pocket of red'. And Tash -I mean Dido, is the daughter of a redhead. A chip off the old block, so to speak.'

Gilbert laughs at how little his son understands women. Or at least how little he understands Anne. No one could have called her Freckles more than once and lived to tell the tale. Mother and daughter don't sound alike at all. The thought cheers him; he reaches into his pocketbook and lays another note on the bar.

'Come on, Mr Christian, let me reacquaint you with this old town.'

The streets are crammed with soldiers and nurses, the air with songs of Tipperary, and the footpath with the limbs of those who have made their bed in the gutter. They've been to Changs for noodles, The Star and Garter for beer, The Algonquin for cocktails, and two different hotels, both of which Gilbert swears is the one they were staying at. It's not until they stop at a pie-cart that he remembers the name of the road their hotel is on.

'I know a secret! A se- cret!' Will slurs, then halts as though he can no longer speak and walk at the same time.

Gilbert throws his arm around Will's shoulder and pulls him along. There is nothing to distinguish them from all the others who stagger by, except they aren't mates from the same battalion but father and son. If this is unusual it's also understandable. Will has survived four missions without being captured, shot down or burned to death in his beloved Sopwith Camel. Gilbert, who has already buried his wife, spent the best part of two years expecting to bury his son. What sets them apart from other men is that they never needed a war to bring them together. They were allies from the start.

It was Gilbert who soothed and sang to Will while Katherine would lie in her bed. On a bad day she would weep or rage. On a good day she would sleep. Help was hired but never lasted long. Katherine would be too hard on them or the nannies would be too hard on Will, and Gilbert discovered he preferred a chaotic home to those buttoned up types who cared more about table manners than climbing trees. With his encouragement Katherine began to take an interest in anthropology. A colleague of Gilbert's made a hobby of it and held meetings every Saturday at his North London residence. Sundays became low days. Gilbert found her one afternoon running the paring knife over her arm. He handed in his resignation and booked a berth for home.

Their apartment in Montreal was crammed with strange finds and thrummed with songs from the gramophone. They ate on the floor because Katherine took the kitchen table for her desk, which was forever piled high with books and cups. Will was sucking whipped cream from the ends of five birthday candles when he announced with quiet certainty, You're _happy_ now, aren't you, Kat.

'So very happy, little pale face,' his mother assured him, and pushed the sofa against the wall to teach him the steps to the Iroquois Apple dance.

Will remembers it still. He launches himself through the door of their hotel room and makes a circular shuffle between the two beds, before stopping to kick off his boots.

'Look, dads, sockasins!' he says, gleefully.

Gilbert pulls off his kkaki jacket and pushes him onto bed. Half an hour later he is lying is awake thinking about finding a glass of water when Will says, dozily, 'You never asked me 'bout my secret. It's a good one, Dads, 'bout Mrs Gardner. You won't believe it-'

'Go to sleep.'

Will can make out his father's shoulders against the dim light filtering through the curtains. Beyond them he can hear two men scuffling in the street below. He's used to that. What he never gets used to are the dreams. The one where he takes a bullet to his fuel tank and knows he must jump to his death or be burned alive. There are plenty of scars on his body already. His father examined a couple of them, Dido has seen them all. And will no doubt cause some more.

His mates kept telling him he was playing with fire and Will could only agree because pilots like him were lucky to last six weeks, and women like Dido Gardner marry men like Major Middleton-Kirk. Instead he resolved to savour each bliss for as long as she would let him. On the steamer to Halifax and the train to Kingsport, he expected her to tell him they 'needed to talk'. And when he sat at that swanky tea house he told himself she'd never come. She would realise what a fool she'd been, go home to her mansion in Bolingbroke and host parties for significant men.

Mr Gardner is a significant man. Will sized him up in the time it took to tip his cap. Mrs Gardner he is not so sure of. She certainly looked the part with her daft hat, and didn't half prattle on sometimes. But then there were those moments, the ones that last a second and seem like an hour, when she would study him with her huge grey eyes and he'd feel his skin prickle, and a blush creep up his neck. He had the strangest sensation she could see inside him. And instead of finding him wanting he could hear her say, You, too?

The waitress was leaning on her broom, the hat-check boy lit a cigarette, and Mrs Gardner was staring at Will again.

Dido sent him a wink from the other side of the table and whispered in her mother's ear, 'Isn't he a dish?'

'Watch out, Blythe,' Royal said, 'you'll end up in one of her Tree Folk books. Did you know you're sitting with Canada's very own Beatrix Potter?'

'What sort of tree does he look like, Mamma?'

'An apple tree,' Anne said, decidedly.

When he heard this Will thought of his mother. 'What about Kat, Mrs Gardner, what sort of tree was she, do you think?'

This time the response didn't come so quickly. Anne recalled a winter's afternoon when she stood outside Katherine's boarding house. Debating whether to ask her to Green Gables for Christmas and deciding against it because Gilbert might come home. She was holding Diana's new born daughter when she learned he was in the States, and Mrs Barry scolded her for singing Never Be Mine to a tiny child.

The gift she brought back to Summerside did more than brighten the drab things her vice principal always wore. When Anne laid the scarlet collar around her neck Katherine came undone. She crumpled against her dresser and said it was the first time she had been touched in years. Anne gently brushed her thick, brown hair and spoke of the girl she used to be, with a heart hollowed out by so much hunger she would have preferred an arm about her to an extra slice of bread.

'Holly,' Anne murmured, 'your mother is Holly.'

Will smiled. 'So you did know her.'

'Not so well as I should have, Captain Blythe.'

He tucked up his legs as the waitress pushed her broom under his feet. 'Everyone says that. You probably don't know this but she credited you with changing her life-'

Anne took a deep drink of her cold tea, expecting the young man opposite to tell her that if she hadn't refused Gilbert Blythe Katherine could never have married him.

'It was you who encouraged Kat to give up teaching and take a secretarial course at Redmond, wasn't it?' Will asked her.

He was answered with high, strained laughter.

'You're tired, your mother's tired,' Royal announced, standing up. He patted his hand over his waistcoat and then, 'Anne, I've forgotten my wallet.'

'Allow me,' said Will, and brought out his own. He pretended to count through a wad of notes before placing the allowance he received from the War Office onto the table. It was supposed to go toward a new suit.

'Good of you, Blythe,' Royal said, and helped the ladies into their coats. 'My thanks for escorting my daughter home safely. Accept this with my compliments.'

Will reaches under his blanket and pulls it out. A small ivory coloured card with royal blue script introducing R.M.C. Gardner, Esq. ~Artiste & Explorer. He studies it for a moment, holding it up to the light that slips through the hotel window. Then he grabs the small box next to his bed, snaps a match, and burns it.

**...**

*** a Sopwith Camel is a two seater biplane with two fixed machine guns. Parachutes weren't introduced until 1919**

*** the Christmas scene is from Anne of Windy Willows (Poplars). In the book Anne and Gilbert are in love and she happily invites Katherine for Christmas. In this story Anne puts wanting to see Gilbert before her invitation to Katherine and as a result their friendship never became as strong.**

**I'm posting this with some trepidation because of the changes from present tense to past tense and back again. Please let me know if this reads like a hot mess. And thank you for your encouragement, I truly have the most passionate and intelligent readers. **
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_**Chapter five**_

_**May, 1919**_

Will's father bought him the suit. Dido's mother bought her a number of things, including the sleek new bathing costume she is wearing. Her left foot paddles idly in Fountain Lake, her right knee bearing her pointed chin as she watches the boy in the water. When he emerges his lips are blue. He lifts himself onto the white painted dock and lies on his back enjoying the way the water runs from his limbs. There is such a sky above him, an unflinching cobalt streaked with cirrus. He can hear the rumble of the rotary engine, the smell of aviation fuel, and the reassuring clatter of Redbeard's machine gun bursting behind his back.

'You won't get me in there,' says Dido, lifting her leg from the water and patting it down with her towel.

'What about up there,? Will says, lazily, pointing to his perfect sky. 'You liked that well enough, and it was colder than Christmas in Yukon-'

'If you remember, Captain Blythe, I had to wear reindeer skin boots and Marielle's full length fox-fur when we went flying. Not a nifty little swimming costume.'

Will turns his head to admire the way the fine black wool clings to her breasts and her thighs. It has a low scooped neck and wide armholes, and finishes many inches above her knee. She would never get away with this at the Drummond Street Bathhouse, but here by the lake that borders the grounds of Alderley Dido can be comfortably scandalous. He doesn't tell her how superbly she fills her costume, his gaze returns to the sky.

'If _you_ remember I'm no longer a Captain. Just plain ol' Mr Blythe.'

'I'd rather plain Mr Blythe lying next to me than a Captain under a headstone.' She stands up and throws her towel at him, then pushes her feet into her sandals. 'Come on, you promised me lunch.'

Their meal consists of day old bread smothered with butter and jam. Afterwards, when Dido is pulling up her stockings she can smell strawberries on her skin. Will is mending a bicycle tyre. His hand holds an innertube immersed in a bucket of water, which drips onto the white quartz shingle when he waves her out of his way.

'You're in my light,' he says, squinting up at her as she shuffles to the left.

'Speaking of,' she says, 'you'll have to skulk about in the dark tonight. Keep to the room in the eaves or better yet stay in town. The party starts at eight, and judging by the guest list I imagine half of them will end up in a drunken orgy down here. The boat house has a bit of a reputation-'

Will wipes his palms on his trousers and considers the elegant building he's been sleeping in for the last week. The mullioned windows and toffee-coloured timbers; it looks more like a fairytale cottage than a den of sin.

'In that case I might stay after all-'

Dido laughs. 'Don't you dare! They'll sniff you out in a moment and the jig will be up-'

'Because I come off as a peasant, no doubt-'

'Because,' Dido says, 'you are ten times the man they are.'

She reaches for him and kicks the bucket over. The words drat and lummox are uttered between kisses, and the water soaks her sandals.

By the time Lester is opening the door of the Daimler for Miss Gardner, Will has cycled into town. There is no chance of them meeting. He has gone to Bunt's Athletic Club near the chapel on Patterson Street, Dido to a tailor on Gallant Avenue where she was due her final fitting. Royal is anxious, if the gown needs further altering it cannot be worn to the party tonight. The one hundred foot garland of ivory roses he has ordered for the central staircase won't compliment his daughter half so well if she descends into the great hall and isn't wearing white. She's already half an hour late, and he has an appointment to keep with the sommelier concerning some champagne.

When Dido finally arrives the tailor takes note of Mr Gardner's face and excuses himself to check on a order for tweed he knows very well was delivered this morning.

'Sorry!' she says, breathlessly, 'I'm not too late am I, forgive me, won't you? My sandals got wet of all things, I had to wait till they dried out because I wanted to wear this,' she explains, touching her linen sailor suit.

'Drying your- ' Royal splutters, jamming on his gloves. 'Keeping us waiting over some vain whim-'

'I wonder where I get it from,' Dido smirks.

Her father pretends not to hear. He waves farewell to Dido and his wife and strides out of the fitting room, though not before giving himself a brief glance in the mirrored wall. Anne has been sitting on the blue velvet chaise, chewing the inside of her cheeks. She approaches her daughter and releases the buttons at the back of her blouse.

'Wet sandals?'

'I dropped them in the lake-' says Dido, smoothly, she has done this before and knows that they float.

'You've been spending quite a lot of time down there since you came home.'

Dido wants to say she isn't home, that Alderley can never be home for her now. That home -HOME- is wherever William John Blythe is -which happens to be at the end of the walled garden, through a stand of spruce trees, and across the bridge to the boat house.

'I suppose I have,' she says, and loathes herself for it. She sounds as slippery and vague as her Aunt Aline. 'Have you heard from Aunt Dorothy, Mamma?' she asks, referring to Aline's younger sister. 'Is she able to come to the do tonight?'

'She telephoned this morning, I went to your room to tell you but you'd already gone-'

The gown appears, carried in the arms of Henry's assistant, and it's as rare and weightless as the clouds Will watched this morning. Layers of gossamer silk slip about Dido's' body like milky bathwater. Anne's stares at her daughter with a pang of loss. She can no longer pretend that Dido is a little girl anymore. She has her mother's small bosom, though not her full hips. It's just as well. All the girls like to pass for boys these days. 'Binding their chests and cutting their hair,' Royal likes to say as he tuts over the morning paper, 'it's not right!'

Dido observes her mother's face in the mirror.

'It's the length, isn't it? I should have listened to Henry and had it hemmed shorter. I know it's old fashioned, but I just adore the way the handkerchief skirts flutter over my feet-'

Anne bites her cheek again. In her day girls wanted to wear their dresses as long as they could as soon as they could. Now you were considered a 'Dulcie Dullard' if your entire ankle, to say nothing of your calf, wasn't in full view.

'It's perfect, darling. You're perfect,' Anne declares. She goes to kiss the top of her head and Dido pulls away.

'I am not,' she retorts, there's a smile in her voice but her eyes flash coldly. 'And don't ever call me that again.'

Dido Gardner has to put up with far worse than 'perfect' that evening. When she walks down the stairs on her father's arm she is a vision, an angel, and when she rebuffs the fellows who huddle at the bottom of them she is a minx and a tease. What she never is, however, is a damsel in distress. Anne can comfortably leave her in the company of Rupert Sorrel and Jasper Dudley-Davidson. She wanders by Mrs Sorrel who is discussing the hotel she stayed in on the Spanish Steps, with Royal, who is currently working on a painting of it. Sidles past the husband of one of her publishers, a poet who hasn't written a word for three years, a musician who is in love with him, another writer who left for the Front with two eyes and came back with one, a widow, another widow, another widow.

Dorothy is one of them. She sits in the Garden Room, so called because the walls have been decorated to look like a garden, though not by Royal. He painted the alcove on one side of the fireplace with peonie roses in the style of William Morris. and then lost interest. They ordered wallpaper for the rest. There are French windows to the east and a patch of damp above it. The wiring needs to be redone and there is no electric light. Dorothy has lit a a tall tapered candle, which throws gold into the room. It's a warm light; a friendly light, as Anne would have said once upon a time. She is reminded of the candle she used to signal Diana from her gable window, and realises that not one guest at this party means as much to her as her Avonlea chum. A familiar feeling rises in her throat, the one she cannot release except with a scream. She nods at her sister-in-law and turns to leave.

'Do I look that pitiful?' Dorothy says, her small mouth smiling.

Anne glances back and affects to give her an appraising look. Dorothy shares the same colouring as Royal, or once did. His hair is still quite black -what's left of it- while Dorothy's is threaded with white. She favours long strings of pearls now, and fine lace collars, which makes all that grey look modish yet soft.

'Yes, you do,' Anne says, stepping into the room. 'I was about to bring Francis in here, he's looking for a model-'

'Not for that dreadful war memorial-'

'There is that, I suppose. Though, naturally I was referring to his...' Anne pauses, the candle-flame shining in her eyes, 'sculptural_ homage_ to the Bard_,' _she declares, in a morose Irish accent. 'You know, the one he's been working on for thirty years -he's looking for someone to model a Weird Sister-'

'Ho ho!' says Dorothy, rolling her handkerchief into a ball and stuffing it inside the sleeve of her black crepe gown. She unfolds herself from the low leather chair and beckons to Anne, suggestively. 'Come on then, let's see if we can't make some toil and trouble.'

The two women open the French windows and step onto dark lawns. Dorothy holds the candle which lays a circle of light where they walk, while drips of wax leave a trail behind them like children in a fairy story.

'How's my niece, are they all in love with her yet?' she asks, above the sound of their footsteps on the white gravel path.

'If Roy has his way she'll be announcing her engagement by the end of the night-'

'Not to Captain Blythe I take it?'

'No-' Anne says, and they talk some more about Royal's being against the match, which strangely doesn't vex Anne half so much as the fact Dido doesn't seem the least upset by it.

'I should be glad she takes her father's part and has made this all so easy, and yet-'

'You're disappointed in her-'

'Yes! Her letters, Dorothy, they were filled with such... Well, I'm sure _you_ heard about Will Blythe long before I did-'

'Not from Dido,' Dorothy answers, carefully. 'From Aline. His squad was posted at de Courcelette-'

'Are you telling me Dido and Will were living under the same roof?'

'We're talking quite some roof. Chateau de Courcelette has seventeen bedrooms -you know the size of the place. The RFC had an HQ there, Aline had no choice but to put them all up. Though I imagine it was those poor pilots who were forced to put up with her.'

Anne smiles briefly. 'It probably won't surprise you when I say how glad I am that it was your sister who moved to the north of France and not you.'

Dorothy stops. They have passed through the red door of the walled garden and stand on a wooden bridge, in the Japanese style after Claude Monet. Moonlight like cherry blossom falls on the water, Anne leans on the hand rail and remembers an overcast afternoon in Dalhousie Park. The fleck of salt on his cheek, the way his coat flew out behind him.

'There's something I am surprised at,' Dorothy ventures, looking into the water and not at Anne. 'I thought -I hoped at least, that when Dido came home you would, too. You've never been wholly here since she left for that ridiculous lyceum-'

'You'd better not let her catch you calling it that.'

_'Ladies_ Academy. You know and I know it was a finishing school-'

Anne rests her hand upon Dorothy's. 'I believe it did finish her in a way,' she says. 'The old Dido, the girl I knew, it's as though... she's gone. I don't understand her, I don't understand-'

'You're speaking of William Blythe again-'

'Dorothy, she told me she was in love with him, I_ saw_ that she was in love with him, and now... nothing. He's goes back with his -his father to Boston, and what does my daughter do? Buys new dresses, goes to parties, _laughs_, knowing he has gone for good. It's not right-'

'You know what's not right, dearest? _You_. Borrowing trouble when you should be relieved. Look at the heartache she's spared you and Roy-'

'I don't want to be spared, I tell you-'

'Oh, Anne, I'm sorry, but you don't know what you're talking about. You've never loved and lost, you couldn't have or you wouldn't wish it on your daughter.'

There is no way for Anne to argue, not when Dorothy buried her husband four months ago.

'I'm going to push on to the boathouse,' she says, with a voice that suggests Dorothy shouldn't.

The candle is offered and Anne shakes her head.

'I'll tell my brother you're strolling the grounds, then,' Dorothy says, though they both know he won't notice her absence.

They seemed so right for each other. Perhaps not at first, when Anne refused Roy after graduating Redmond Dorothy was disappointed but unsurprised. Roy had a lot of growing up to do, he had the looks of a Greek god and the temperament of a thirteen year old boy. The second time he proposed, however, a decade and one failed marriage had worked upon him. He saw in her a kind of redemption, she saw in him... well, she was thirty-three by then. They are lauded throughout Kingsport as the embodiment of modern marriage; Anne, the acclaimed writer, Roy, a creditable artist. They have money and friends and secure reputations, and her whimsical childhood home.

Dorothy gazes up at the hundred year old building. Alderley has seen better days. The cracks on the east facade now gape, the ivy has been allowed to advance over the plaster work and in some places into the walls. The garden looks almost wild, Dorothy thinks, remembering how it bloomed when she was a girl. There were beds of orange, beds of purple, beds of blue and red, instead of this ill-suited meadowy style that has now taken over.

The paths too, are in need of repair. The cobblestones are jaundiced with lichen, and the walkways- Dorothy tuts as she spies a wide gash in the white stone shingle where some lunatic has skidded his bicycle wheel. She lights a cigarette with the candle, kicking the pebbles into the gaps as she smokes it. Then she presses the end under her heel, carefully picks it up, and walks back into the house.

...

_*** the Weird Sisters are from Macbeth**_

_*** the RFC was the Royal Flying Corp, renamed the Royal Air Force (RAF) in 1918**_

**Amazing reviews from you all. I find myself anticipating your comments as much as I hope you look forward to my updates -the things you notice! This was a quiet, scene setting sort of chapter, maybe I overdid the gravel... Much love, Katherine**
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_**Chapter six**_

Lining the wall of the boat house like sailors in their hammocks, a punt in the Oxford style, a blue painted dory, and a cedar canoe. All testament to the whims of the Gardner family, who saw in each vessel some memory or dream they wanted to give to their daughter. They laugh about it now and admit they are more the dangling-their-feet-in-the-river sorts than able seamen.

It doesn't surprise Anne to find a battered copy of 'The Life Book' here. In the light that pours from the open door she can make out writing in the margins, frenzied underlinings, and here and there a torn strip of paper with more thoughts described. There is something familiar about the hand, the way g's look like figure eights and the capital A's like volcanoes. She pictures Dido's chums as she flicks through the pages, trying to put a face to the scrawl. It doesn't occur to her to read any of it, there is nothing new that anyone could say.

The 'Life Book of Captain Jim' is the stuff of literary legend; its startling almost mythical tales have been written about and argued over almost as much as the identity of its author. No one knows who Owen Ford is, except Royal Gardner, who likes to remind the papers every three or four months that he is never going to tell. His neat pen and ink illustrations are in this copy. Most reprints feature the work of another artist, whose livelier drawings made the book come alive and assured its place as one of the most beloved books not only in Canada, but the world over.

Anne smiles at Royal's depiction of Lost Margaret lying in her dory as the tides comes in to claim her. She looks like Dido, though Anne knows she was based on Dorothy. In Anne's mind however, Margaret should have looked like that unfortunate lily-maid, Elaine. As she thinks this she reads in the left hand margin,

'_All but her face, her clear featured face_

_Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead,_

_But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.'_

The boat house echoes with the sound of the book slamming shut. Anne tosses it into a crate and seeks out the narrow stairs that will take her to the attic in the eaves. The light is whiter up here and casts a grid of shadow over tins of paint and odd shaped sacks that crowd along the floor. Under the arched window is an empty space about six foot long, and attached to the roof beam another sack hanging from a chain. Anne slides her hands over it the way she would slide her hands over a man's chest. It looks like an old kit-bag and smells of sawdust. She pushes it away and has to dodge it when it swiftly arcs back at her.

'Nice move, you're light on your feet.'

Anne grasps at the bag and brings it to a stop.

'Hello Will,' she says, peering from behind it.

'Mrs Gardner,' Will says, ducking around her and removing a rolled up blanket from the eaves. He kicks aside a small barrel and retrieves a lantern. 'I don't suppose there's any point in saying I'm only here to collect my stuff-'

Anne grins at him. 'So long as you _are_ collecting your things. You can't stay here.'

'Fair enough,' he says, good-naturedly. 'Can you pass me that pan -and the plate, over by those oars?'

Anne does so and follows him down the stairs. It amazes her that he can manage the steep descent while carrying such a load, she grins again and shakes her head. Outside is a bicycle lying on its side, Will picks it up and dumps his belongings in the basket between the handlebars, and kicks out the stand.

'Do you mind if I take a breather before the off, Mrs Gardner? I've done forty miles on this today,' he says, motioning to his bike, 'and my hands are in a bit of a mess.'

'Your hands-' Anne says. She finds herself wanting to take them in her own and kiss away the hurt as though he was her son. Instead she crosses her arms. 'Whatever's happened to them? There's a doctor or two up at the house, if you like I could fetch one-'

Will shoots her a look, one that was once very familiar.

'I don't think that would be a good idea, do you?'

'No, you're right,' Anne laughs. And there is something in that laughter -or rather an absence, as though bindings are coming undone. She breathes in and out as if only now realising how tightly they'd been wound about her.

Will follows her to the dock. She folds her legs in the Turkish style while he lies on his stomach and plunges his hands into the cool waters of the lake. When he sighs he sounds like Katherine when she would close the door on the last pupil on the last day of term. Cloud shadow absorbs the light and the night seems louder, closer. Anne is sure she can hear the birds burrowing into their beds, and the sounds coming from Will's throat as his Adam's apple bobs up and down.

'Have you been in a fight?' she jokes, and is amazed to hear him say yes.

'Not a brawl-' he adds quickly, 'a proper fight. You know, down at Bunt's.'

'You mean_ boxing_?'

It's Will's turn to laugh. 'There I was thinking you wouldn't know what I was talking about, and feeling like a fool. Yes, boxing. Welterweight,' he says, inching up onto his knees. 'Did Dido never tell you?'

He is answered with silence.

'No- I, ah, I don't suppose she did,' he mumbles, examining his knuckles. 'Troy has a jaw like an anvil, my hands have been minced.'

'Will, what are you doing here?' Anne says, quietly. 'And I don't mean why are you storing your belongings here, I mean why are you here -at Alderley -without invitation? And presumably without your father's knowledge?'

The cocky look that Will has been wearing flees from his face. He regards Anne anew; she must know his father better than he thought if she is astute enough to bring him up. He shakes his head, nursing one hand in the other and rubbing his knuckles, slowly.

'I have no right to ask this of you -but please don't tell Dads that I'm here. He'd kill me.'

Anne reaches for his hand and he lays it on her knee while she presses around each bone, seeking out a break. He sucks in his breath as she rolls a knuckle between her fingers, but does not withdraw. Anne can't help thinking that her daughter is far more qualified to check for injuries, though she's not about to fetch her. Nor tell Gilbert.

'Well, I don't want a murder on my hands,' she says, releasing him, 'And I hope there's none on _yours_, either.'

'I'm not a thug, if that's what you mean,' he says, stiffly. 'I won fair and square. I can pay you board and lodging if you like.' He pulls out a bundle of grubby bills.

'I don't want your money, Will, just a straight answer will do.'

'Alright,' he says, stuffing the money back into his pocket. 'I'm here because Dido asked me here-'

'You never went back to Boston-'

'Boston? No! Neither did Dads. He's in Vancouver-'

Anne resists the temptation to ask why, it's becoming apparent that Will is as deft at dodging questions as he is his opponents fists.

'I'm not interested in Doctor Blythe's movements, only yours-'

'You know, he said you were an old friend of his -you don't seem like old friends-'

'_Will-_'

'I'm broke, Mrs Gardner, and I need a place to stay while I get some money together... and because... I love your daughter.'

'Tell me everything from the beginning,' Anne says. Not because she believes there is more to know but because she needs time to digest the idea that Dido has been lying to her. That Will Blythe isn't a spurned suitor but her lover.

From the moment she saw him appear behind the punching bag she told herself how like his mother he was. His eyes weren't hazel at all, but amber. And his top lip, in two half moons that tuck into the corners of his mouth in little upward curls, were certainly more Brooke-ish than Blythe. Then there was way he had of avoiding her questions, that was Katherine to a T. Until he uttered the word 'love' and his voice took on a quality that was so much like his father's Anne was there in the orchard at Patty's Place, the day Gilbert spoke to her. And she refused him with what now seems an inexpressible coldness; one she cannot remember without experiencing physical shame. Her throat goes dry, the blood thickens in her veins in what feels like a kind of dying, and she listens to Gilbert's son reveal what is sure to be the cleaned-up version of his and Dido's love story.

'I told Dads I was going to look up a colleague of his, and I did, but he's away till June. Then Tash -I mean Dido- she offers to let me stay here, just for the night. One night became two, then three- and the next thing you know I'm living here- But it was only ever a short term thing, till I got my first match -till I _won_ my first match, I mean. And I have now, so...'

'So?' Anne manages to say.

'There's no need to tell anyone, Dads especially-' he says, hopefully.

It's interesting to Anne that Will is more afraid of what his father will think of him than Mr Gardner. She unfolds her legs and Will leaps to his feet and offers her a bruised hand. They walk toward his bicycle. Anne can hear the sounds of gravel being crunched under foot, a young woman squealing excitedly, and the pale refrain of 'I'm Always Chasing Rainbows' echoing through the spruce grove.

'Wheel your bike into the boat house, quickly-' Anne says, 'while I get rid of them.'

When the door opens again it's not Anne but Dido who enters. He has never seen her look so beautiful; walking towards him in her soft, white gown, her dark hair crowned with ribbons and pearls that are woven around her head. All at once he is afraid to touch her, she has become one of them, and he feels his place in her world slip away. Not the magnificance of Alderley, nor Mr Gardner's contempt, or even his father's warnings, have made him see quite as clearly as he does now that there is no possibilty of Dido becoming his wife.

'What- what is it? You look as though you've seen a ghost-' she says, bolting the door behind her.

'Your mother-' he mutters. With every step she takes toward him he moves a step away. Soon he is pressed hard against the back wall, there is no light here and he's relieved.

'Forget Mamma for a moment, Will, why are you hiding... is it bad, are you mangled? I've been so anxious. It's pathetic, isn't it, how quickly one gets used to the ordinary life? I don't think I was half so worried for you up there as I was thinking about your fight tonight. I'm going to make a useless boxer's moll- Will?'

Her hands reach out in the gloom and touch his face, running her palms over his forehead, his nose, his cheek. She can feel him shaking and there are tears on her fingers.

'You're scaring me now,' she says, 'what has happened, it's not Troy is it? You didn't-'

Will bats her away. 'Stop talking about the damn match. It's over, I won-'

'You won! Oh Will! I_ knew_ it, I knew you could do it-'

'A second ago you said you were worried about me -that you weren't cut out to be a the wife of a boxer-'

Dido pulls away, confused. 'Has my mother said something to you, can you come out of the dark -can we go upstairs, is everything already packed?'

'Yes,' says Will, coldly, 'I have to leave tonight.'

'That's not what Mamma told me. She said you could camp out here one for more night, though you'll have to make yourself scarce in the morning.'

'What, no invitation to use the spare room?'

'Now I'm certain you've taken a blow to the brainbox, where is all this coming from all of a sudden?'

'I've just been thinking, that's all.'

'Well, stop thinking. Kiss me.'

He rams his dusty, damp, body against her, clutching her roughly until she is bent so far back her heels catch the hem of her handkerchief skirts, and he hears it tear. He wants it ruined. He wants her in shapeless khakis, in her black wool bathing costume and silly sailor dresses. He pulls away waiting to be told what a brute he is for spoiling her expensive gown. Instead she slides it over her head, tossing it carelessly onto the end of the cedar canoe.

Dido stands in the dim light in her stockings and underwear, the pearls in her hair match the lustre of her skin. 'Make love to me, Will,' she says, simply.

Will drags his eyes away to where her dress hangs like an old discarded skin. 'Do you know how many fights I'd need to win just to buy you one of those dresses?'

'What on earth are you on about -what did Mamma _say_ to you?'

'Nothing. Like I said, I've been thinking about things and it's not going to work.'

'What's not going to work, I don't understand? We had a plan, remember, to get some money behind us so that we can marry. I kept up my end, Lord knows I would run away with you tomorrow if you'd let me. You seem to care more about what my parents think than_ I_ do!'

Will wants to shake her and tell her that his mates were right. That she's a brat, that he'll wish he had burned if five years from now, one year from now, he looks at her and sees regret staring back. He shrugs his shoulders and walks toward the door.

'Don't you do this-' Dido pleads.

He allows himself the barest glance, she has slipped back into her dress. He's glad, because it makes this easier to say.

'You know what I was thinking tonight, after I saw your mother? I was thinking I could just tell her that I knew who wrote this,' he says, picking up the copy of the 'Life Book' from the crate. 'That I could simply ask her what my silence was worth, and then just like that I would have her blessing and your father's, and who knows... a nice little cheque every month to keep you in white silk gowns-'

'I hate you...'

Will grabs his bicycle and unbolts the door. 'Good,' he says softly, and kicks it shut behind him.

**...**

_*** poetry fragment from Tennyson's Idylls of the King. It's a reference to chapter 28, An Unfortunate Lily Maid, in Anne of Green Gables**_

_*** The story of Lost Margaret and The Life Book of Captain Jim are references to the book in Anne's House of Dreams. As this is an AU I have given the book, and its author, a whole new life.**_

**I suppose (if I've done this right) this is the kind of chapter where you might go, 'What?' and then turn to the next chapter. Sorry to say you'll have to wait for that, but as always I am looking forward to you picking it all apart. I especially liked how some of you were struck by Anne chewing her cheek, you know when I wrote that I meant to show that Anne was trying not to laugh, but your interpretations were brilliant! Thank you :o)  
><strong>


End file.
